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ABSTRACT 

. This document reviews the state of governance. The. 
need for governance based on a process of social adaptation for 
organizations and institutions is stressed. However, regardless of 
the differing mechanism for governance, it is suggested that the 
central theme of governance does make a difference in defining and 
maintaining the fundamental goals of the higher education system. 
(MJM) 
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"How do we 'govern' this place? Qu'te simply: 
the way we always have. I am the preside.?t and I 
expect my academic dean to have the faculty 
under control. After all, if they do not like the 
way I run my school, they can always go else- 
where. Let them quit if they want. Sure, I listen 
to recommendations on various issues x>m my 
faculty senate, but in the last analysis it is my- 
self with the Board of Trustees who makes the 
major decisions. The faculty are too easy. They 
always want to continue with their own program, 
yet they sit in those offices doing little daily. Many 
of them cannot even teach well and that is what 
they are paid to do. 

'Three were in here the other day supporting 
a student demand that the college take a stand on 
the way the town treats students. The faculty 
members were actually agreeing with the students' 
assertion that the local govemmf iit was cormpt. 

"I am not here to get involved in such dribble. 
We are here to educate these kids and it is time 
that some of the ISculty learn to do this without 
getting the town all excited. It is not my job to 
reform anybody in the town — my job is only to 
educate students. If they want to do somethirg 
about the society, let them wait until they get a 
.job and begin to con'^ribute to it!" 

Admittedly, the above college president's opin- 
ion is extreme. Yet imdemeath it is a fifty-four 
year old man who began his career with a strong 
personal dedication to teach a prior generation of 
students — a generation whose values were based 
on respect for the professor and his knowledge and 
a private desire to work hard and "get ahead" in 
American society. The president's dedication is 
thwarted today, however. He is consumed with 
the desire to guide his institution through a wors- 
ening financial plight and constantly is encounter- 
ing pressures from townsfolk, alumni, faculty, staff, 
students, and others. In the midst of it all, the 
educational purposes of the institution have be- 
come blurred. To this president, a college educa- 



tion means a period of quiet meditation and the* 
oretical investigation of intellectual issues, but he 
is frustrated in his struggle to administer this type 
of ^.ucation today. 

Although many institutions today could not be 
classed within such a polarized position, the ques- 
tion implicit above is an important one. Somehow, 
each of us on every campus needs to come to some 
agreement as to how we will operationalize our in- 
stitution today. 

At least one educator argues for the need to 
reinstate direct presidential authority on the 
modem campus.* Nevertheless, the trend on most 
campuses is toward searching for ways of effec- 
tively and meaningfully involving increasing num- 
bers and types of people — i.e. students, foculty, 
staff — in the administrative process. Some argue 
that with all of the present committees, boards, 
coordinating boards, and interest groups, the whole 
system has so scattered both "power" and "au- 
thority" that any attempt to specify how an in- 
stitution should be administered is, by nature, pure 
theory. Still others long for days of smaller organi- 
zations that can be more personally administered. 
The realist amongst us then argues that none of 
the above matters anyway since the crucial factor 
is the particular individuals in the administrative 
slots, not the governance system. 

Hence, one is often tempted to toss up one's 
hands in ^despair and conclude that the issues are 
so complex today that it does not really matter. 
Things will stay the same in any case. 

Does it really make any difference how we 
organize our institutions? Professor G. Lester An- 
derson brings a fresh perspective to this question 
and tailors his answer with the experience he has 
personally accumulated by watching and being in- 
volved with institutions of higher education for 
many years. Listen carefully to his counsel. 



^Ltwis 8. Mayhtw. Arrofanc* On Campys. San Francisco: Jossty- 
Bass IflC^, 1970. 
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DOES GOVERNANCE MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE? 

6. Lester Anderson"^ 

The answer to, the title question is, "Yes." 
Governance does make a difference. What is cur- 
rently at stake — as colleges and universities 
undergo internal pressures for changes in decision- 
making processes and also as to who shall make 
these decisions and external pressures for sur- 
render of large segments of their traditional auton- 
omy — is: "Who shall control the University and 
to what ends?" The Universities (and the col- 
leges) are always a threat to the social, economic, 
political, and moral milieu. The nature of society 
is what colleges and universities are about, — 
they are society's critics and they provide the 
knowledge and conceptual base for social change. 
Groups internal to the university, either for their 
own purposes, (e.g. students), or others, (e.g. ad- 
ministrators in response to "outsiders"), want the 
university or college to reorganize their systems of 
authority-and power. And so it is with governors, 
legislators, congressmen, courts, and the general 
body politic — these persons do not like what they 
see taking place in colleges and universities, and 
they want, consequently, to change these insti- 
tutions. 

A part of the situation which colleges and uni- 
versities face is that they have never been well 
understood by those who support them, i.e. the 
larger society. Indeed, they are not always well 
understood by their own constituencies, — stu- 
dents, alumni, faculty, or administrators. If they 
had been and were now understood, they possibly 
might not be under attack. What is involved is 
the potential which colleges and universities have 
to change society. Indeed, this is a major responsi- 
bility of higher education in the Western world. 
This responsibility will be discussed later and its 
relevance to an understanding of the current fer- 
ment regarding governance will be developed. It 
is this responsibility that is at issue and at stake. 
Because the significance of this responsibility is 
not generally recognized, let alone appreciated, the 
fundamental issue: "Who make the decisions" is 
not perceived in its full significance. The relation- 
ships inherent in purposes and governance will 
now be sketched out. 

In the late 1950's I had occasion to review and 
S3mthesize the literature on college and university 
organization and administration.* At that time I 



^Director, The Ctnter for tht Study of Hishtr education and 
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reported that there was very little research or 
study based on theoretical or conceptual oiganiza- 
tional systems. The literature was empirical, de- 
scriptive and often hortator>'. It was not until 
after 1960, when Corson published his book. Gov- 
ernance of Colleges and Universities:- that the 
term governance began to be freely used regarding 
the university, and systems of governance began 
to be analyzed. In 1963, 1 prepared a paper which 
reviewed the nature of universities in terms of 
such organizational concepts as community, col- 
legium, and bureaucracy This statement was per- 
haps the first such analysis and was somewhat 
primitive in concept. Today, however, we have a 
series of studies that apply concepts derived from 
sociological and political theory to college and uni- 
versity organization and administration. Caplow 
and McGee's The Academic Marketplace,-* Millet's 
The Academic Community/* Dressel's (et al) The 
Confidence Crisis,^* Kruytbosch and Messinger's 
The State of the University/ as well as Corson's 
work are simply illustrative of the attention that 
has been given in conceptual terms to the college 
and university organization in the last dozen or 
so years. 

This woric rests on the fundamental organiza- 
tional concepts of men like Weber and Parsons, 
and the more directly applied works of Barnard, 
Simor, March, Thompson, Blau, Prestus, Gouldner, 
McGregor, Bennis, Selznick, and many others. 

What is emerging is a two-pronged analysis of 
college and university organization and decision- 
making. Arising primarily from the sociological 
literature are concepts of universities as orgahiza- 
zations. Are they bureaucracies? Are they com- 
munities? Does it make any difference? Arising 
primarily from the literature of political theory are 
concepts of processes relevant to decision-making. 
Who has power? Who has authority? Who has 
influence? Does it make any difference? • 

It should be clear that these modes of organiza- 
tion and operation Jo make a difference in the 
functioning of organizations. If bureaucratic forms 
for university organization grow and prevail de- 
cisions will be made in bureaucratic terms. Effi- 
ciency or measures of output will be controlling. 
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Goals will be explicitly set in measurable outputs. 
Persons skilled in the technologies of management 
and organizational evaluation will dominate the 
system. Questions su"h as the following will be 
controlling: How many degrees were granted? 
How many credit hours were generated? How 
many contact hours were spent in the classroom 
by the faculty by rank? How many public lectures 
were held? How many persons attended? How 
many pages of scholarly publication were gen- 
erated by the faculty? Order and efficiency will 
be controlling concepts. 

If community or collegial forms of organiza- 
tion grow and dominate the system, decisions will 
be made in terms of other criteria.. Efficiency will 
be only an incidental criterion of worth. Values 
without quantitative counterparts will be held in 
high esteem. Questions of the following type when 
asked and answered will seem to determine the 
worth of the college or university: How much 
freedom is present on the campus? What prize 
winning books were written? Is the campus con- 
gaiial to the eccentric? Are students challenging? 
Are rules flexible and lightly enforced? Do avant- 
garde or deviant processes of education or ideas 
of education find a warm reception? 

If one turns to political models for the univer- 
.sity or to an identification of decision makers based 
on concepts of power, authority and influence, an- 
other dimension for evaluation of governance 
emerges. Do trustees hold the power of decision 
making regarding curriculum, requirements for de- 
grees and who shall teach? Or, do the faculty? 
Are trustees, trustees in the sense of comervers of * 
the value system of the college and university? Or 
do trustees see tliemselves as significant decision 
makers in the management affairs of the institu- 
tion? Do faculty view themselves as employees, 
much as school teachers do, who make decisions 
within the classroom, but leave the big decisions 
to administrators and others? Or, do faculty see 
themselves as the institution or organizationy — as 
professionals, as determiners of the nature and pro- 
cesses of education and scholarship? 

There is little doubt that the larger environ- 
ment is pressing in on the college and university 
to change its decision-making processes. Courts, 
governors, legislators, trustees are asking faculty 
and staff to be accountable in terms not of faculty 
values, but social values. Who is to tell the scholar 
what to do becomes a critical question? Shall it 
hi governors, legislators, courts or. the community 
of scholars? Internally, powerful forces are at work 
through the collegial administration, the bureau- 
cracies, and in terms of student demands to limit 



markedly the autonomy which the scholar has had 
to do his thing. He must account to students and 
administrators for the quality of his teaching as 
he has never tefore had to account. He must 
justify his work schedule and his woik day. He is 
being asked to give up tenure. He is asked to sur- 
render personal privilege and individual negotiation 
in order to protect himself and his peer group 
through modes of the labor union, — : collective 
bargaining or negotiation. 

It is certain that new modes of organization 
and governance are emerging. On the basis of what 
criteria will decisions of rejection and selection be 
made? Will it be concepts of accountability to 
present sociaP forms, processes and structures? 
Will it be ia terms of the historic role of the 
scholar-teacher who has been conserver, transmit- 
ter, and creator of knowledge and culture, and the 
critic of society? It is in these latter tenrs, that 
the scholar and his organizational home — the col- 
lege and university — have made *^heir unique con- 
tribution to western culture. It is the forms of 
western culture — in its openness, in its ethics, in 
its moral values, in its tremendous utilization of 
knowledge to build an affluent society — that are 
subtly challenged as classical forms of college and 
university governance are modified. Such subtle 
challenges may become effective challenges to cer- 
tain of the historically accepted goals of our uni- 
versity and college systems. 

To point out effects of differing mechanisms for 
governance in their potential for mischief in chang- 
ing the goals of higher education is perhaps to 
support a current status quo. This is not neces- 
sarily so. Change is a process of social adaption 
for organizations and institutions. Change has 
characterized American higher education in all its 
aspects — in terms of its purposes, its structure 
and its operation. Change is certainly needed to- 
day and in the next several decades if the univer- 
sity and the college are to continue their relevance. 
But few are discussing changes in organization and 
governance in terms of their threat to higher edu- 
cational institution purposes. 

The current discussion must go beyond a de- 
fense of the status quo. As courts, governors, leg- 
islatures, budget directors and other public agen- 
cies and officials secure power to control the higher 
educational establishments, it is not enough to 
deplore the present and defend the past. We must 
ask: What differences wiU it make? Do we want 
these differences? Public bodies want safe institu- 
tions. They often do not want the university — 
its faculty or its students — to be powerful agents 
in pointing out the consequences of racism, of war, 



or urban ghettos, or of environmental spoilage. But 
this is what universities are here to do in a socially 
constructive sense. It is the administrators, faculty 
and indeed students and alumni who must see 
what is happening in governance in terms of its 
consequences. 

It is certain that old modes of governance will 
not endure without challenge or change. If "ten- 
ure" has protected not only those who courageously 
criticize but also the slothful or the obsolete, per- 
haps new modes for protection of academic free- 
dom will be invented. Many faculty who are 
established, professional, and satisfied have op- 
posed collective negotiations as a mode of faculty 
involvement in decision-making and a new mode of 
establishing tenure rights. But it may be that the 
total academic community in the long view of 
events will become better served than it has been 



served ])y faculty ranking and tenure provisions. 
It has been pointed out that the "very purpose'^ 
of the institution can become negotiable in a col- 
lective bargaining process. Hence, if goals are 
threatened by recent changes, both internal and 
external, in governance they may be restored under 
conditions of collective bargaining. 

A variety of other relationships could be ex- 
plored. Who should arbitrate :onflict? To what 
degree should administration be decentralized? 
What is at issue as between statewide coordinating 
mechanisms and institutional autonomy? But a 
point has been made. This essay has had as its 
central theme the idea that governance does make 
a difference and in a most fundamental sense it 
makes a difference in defining and maintaining the 
most fundamental goals of the higher educational 
system — the advancement of knowledge. 
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